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Significant 


To the Right 
The Liberals Crowd 


by BENJAMIN STOLBERG 
in the New York Herald Tribune 


There is no doubt that we are ex- 
periencing today a cultural crisis which 
is deepening the depression. But by and 
large our intellectual classes, in the 
widest sense, have been pushed by this 
crisis to the right, not to the left. The 
big boys in the professional and academic 
worlds, our leading editors and educators, 
the great rank and file of the formally 
trained and correctly miseducated, are 
not rebelling. They seem more thoughtful 
because they are more worried. And when 
they deem themselves most radical they 
are not planning revolutions but rational- 
izing pseudo-revolutions. They are elabo- 
rating a liberal apologia for capitalism. 
They would strengthen by enlightening it. 
Philosophically there is no difference be- 
tween the “company union” of the 1920’s 
and the “social planning” talk today. The 
main difference is that in the 1920’s such 
leaders of American thought as Professors 
Beard and Dewey were against such “ra- 
tionalization”, while today they are for 
it. Plainly, liberalism in America is be- 
ginning to play its historic role as the 
most articulate and enlightened wing of 
the status quo. 


The Handicap 
Of Every Living Creature 
HELEN KELLER 
in “The Outlook for the Blind” 


We who sit apart from the larger ac- 
tivities of the world are often inclined 
to think that our lot in life is peculiarly 
hard. Our sisters, brothers, and friends 
have so many advantages that we have 
not! The world holds no treasure which 
they may not hope to grasp; while we are 
fettered and denied self-expression and 
initiative. Without doubt, the overcom- 
ing of limitations develops the qualities 
we admire most in man—patience, sym- 
pathy, courage, and magnanimity. And so 
it is with the dark experiences of life. 
When they are met with courage, they 
give out sparks of spiritual light. 

Personally, I find it a great help to be- 
lieve that my misfortunes were sent for 
a purpose, even if the purpose were only 
to discipline an impatient, willful nature. 
To conceive of them as punishments or 
accidents is intolerable. I can work with 
heart and mind and soul only when I 
realize that I shall gain spiritual strength 
by conquering obstacles. In the light of 
this belief, almost every situation in life 
offers opportunity for effort and even hap- 
piness. To face disaster with cheerful 
courage and faith is an achievement in 
itself, and an enduring triumph. There is 
the thrill of adventure in the thought that 
we may be blazing trails through a dark 
world for those who come after us. With 
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Sentiments 


each victory we win, we push forward a 
little the frontier of achievement. 

The years have brought me a deepening 
sense of the universality of human ex- 
perience. Every living creature is handi- 
capped in one way or another. They live 
in nooks and crannies of the universe, 
and do their work in hard places. Whether 
they are happy or wretched depends a 
great deal upon their point of view. To 
many the battle is with blind forces; 
while others feel that they are marching 
abreast with an invisible army of progress 
and accomplishment. 


Calling Him 
By His First Name 
FRrepERIC F. VAN DE WATER 
in Harper’s Magazine 

The conventions may have needed dust- 
ing and repainting, but they scarcely de- 
served to be dumped overboard entire. 
Yet we did it and in their place we have 
substituted the procedure of the public 
school yard. Thereby we may have gained 
in candor, but we have lost something 
almost as precious. 

My friends call me by my first name. 
It pleases me. The custom should be a 
sign of affection. Most men and women I 
meet casually hail me on the basis of an 
hour’s acquaintance in the same fashion. 
I don’t object to it particularly, except 
for the fact that their informality has 
nullified an erstwhile symbol of intimacy. 
Perhaps, as I have been told, the habit is 
a symptom of the forthright good fellow- 
ship abroad in a youthful world. But I 
am no longer youthful and I have never 
desired to be on terms of forthright good 
fellowship with practically everyone I 
meet. By uprooting convention so com- 
pletely, modernity ‘has abolished some- 
thing warmly vital from which it sprang. 
It might have been better merely to prune. 

I should dislike it intensely if collegians 
were to employ “sir” in addressing me. 
Yet I care little more for a system that 
considers a dinner invitation permission 
to drop in at any time during the meal’s 
course and I get small cheer from my 
juniors’ practice of hailing me, unbidden, 
as “Pritz” or SOV aes 
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U.S. A. Lives As If 
Nothing Had Happened 


RAYMOND B. Fospick 
in The Carnegie Magazine 


The fundamental difficulty with our 
present situation is that two distinct 
principles are struggling for mastery. In 
spite of the fact that the economic tides 
are overflowing the world, we are still 
trying to maintain our old nationalistic 
water-tight compartments. Our political 
conceptions have not caught up with our 
machines. The band has got away ahead 
of the procession. We still cling to the 
idea that we can maintain political isola- 
tion in a world in which economic isola- 
tion has long since gone by the board. In 


a new age of interdependence we are 
hugging desperately our old definitions 


of sovereignty. Although commerce and 
trade have far transcended the framework 
of the nation, we still continue to think 
about them in terms of absolute national 
control. 

It all comes down to this: we are trying 
to run a_twentieth-century industrial 
world with eighteenth-century political 
ideas. The tremendous technical revolu- 
tion of the last hundred years has as yet 
made little impression upon our institu- 
tions or social beliefs. The United States, 
for example, continues to live in the in- 
tellectual atmosphere of Jeffersonian in- 
dividualism. Its administrative system is 
roughly the same as it was in the days of 
Jackson. Its philosophy of international 
relations is inherited from Hamilton. It 
repeats the Declaration of Independence 
as if nothing had happened since 1776. 

In brief, the United States is trying to 
live in two different worlds at the same 
time. 


Who Will Take 
All the Responsibility? 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
in “Saints and Sinners” 


The second great fundamental principle 
of St. Francis’s religion was the prin- 
ciple of obedience, and it seems hardly 
likely that this would be any more to 
the taste of the twentieth century than 
the principle of poverty. The vast in- 
dividualism that has developed during the 
last hundred years does not greatly relish 
the notion of blind obedience to anyone 
for any purpose. Yet it must be admitted 
that the ideal of obedience is a very rest- 
ful thing. When one has struggled long 
with doubtful courses, anxious above all 
things to do the right, but utterly unable 
to see where the right lies; when one has 
come to have a hopeless mistrust of one’s 
reason for guiding one anywhere and to 
feel that the responsibility for action is 
the most terrible burden in the world, 
the dream of obedience to someone who 
will take all the responsibility and all the 
burden, to someone who knows, to some- 
one who even thinks he knows, is an ex- 
ceedingly alluring one. 
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Old Age and a New Psychology 


Illustrated by Some Honored and Beloved Unitarian “Methuselahs” 


GE is a relative term. The point in 
life at which people begin to re- 
gard themselves old is largely a 
matter of custom. If a foolish 
custom fixes the time of the coming on of 
old age as at seventy or sixty or even 
fifty, the majority of people are likely, 
simply because others do so, weakly and 
foolishly to consent, creep into a corner, 
and regard their active years as over. 
Thus one-third of life, and what should 
be the best third, is lost. We want a new 
psychology which will make men and 
women everywhere think of old age as 
beginning at least twenty or thirty years 
later than they have been imagining. 
Few utterances that have come down 
to us from the past are so much to be 
regretted as the words so often quoted 
from the Psalms: 


“The days of our years are three-score years 
and ten; 

And if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, 

Yet is their strength labor and sorrow.” 


These words have had the effect vir- 
tually to make the whole Christian world 
(and of course the Jewish world, too) 
accept seventy years as the normal term 
of human life, and to give the impression 
that all beyond that must be a period of 
weakness and misery. 

The science of our day shows that there 
is no ground for such a view. 

Professor Metchnikoff tells us that we 
should live to the age of one hundred and 
forty; that not one man in a million now 
completes his normal life period; that by 
simple and natural living and by obedi- 
ence to the laws of physical and mental 
health our lives may be not only pro- 
longed but prolonged in vigor and under 
conditions ensuring happiness and pro- 
ductivity; and that a man who dies at 
seventy is cut off in the very flower of 
his days. However, fail as we may to 
reach the proper summit of our years, I 
more than suspect that not a few in our 
modern age press hard on the trail of 
Methuselah, if we do not far pass him, 


“measuring by standards that are truer 


than years. Let us see. Since I am a Uni- 
tarian, I may be forgiven if I confine 


myself to the Unitarian camp. 


Oliver Wendell Homes, the poet, essay- 
ist and physician, kept his singing gifts 
unimpaired and his scientific (medical) 
interests keen, to the age of eighty-four. 

His son, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Afiee 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Readers, especially those of many 
years, will recall with delight Dr. 
Sunderland's paper, “Grow Old Along 
With Me’, published March 17, 1932, 
about the time of his ninetieth birth- 
day. Involuntarily, one will add Dr. 
Sunderland's name to those whom he 
has gathered in the present essay. 


judge of the United States Supreme Court, 
retained his distinguished place on the 
bench until ninety, continuing to the last 
to write legal decisions, among the bright- 
est, most penetrating and most weighty 
that ever emanated from that high 
tribunal. 

Charles W. Eliot, forty years president 
of Harvard, America’s greatest leader in 
the higher education, and long regarded 
by the Unitarian churches of this country 
as their most eminent layman, continued 
his active, honored and widely influential 
life until the age of ninety-two. 

William Cullen Bryant retained his 
vigor as a writer and his great activity 
in public service, to the end of his long 
life. No important public occasion was 
complete without his presence and his 
word. When he died he was probably the 
most honored and the most conspicuous 
citizen of New York. Indeed his death 
was occasioned by a sunstroke received 
while making a public address at the 
unveiling of a statue in Central Park at 
the age of eighty-four. 

At eighty-five and beyond, Edward 
Everett Hale was Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, a writer wielding a pen 
prolific and powerful beyond almost any 
other in the nation, and a leader in nearly 
every great movement for reform and for 
educational, social and religious progress 
in the country. 

Dr. H. W. Furness of Philadelphia was 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
that city for fifty years. He went on 
publishing books up to the age of eighty- 
three, and at eighty-eight was preaching 
with all the grace and eloquence that 
had given him distinction half a century 
earlier. 

James Martineau, the great Hnglish 
thinker, scholar, writer and preacher, 
continued his literary productivity until 
beyond ninety, giving to the world his 
three greatest books after he was eighty. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, at much 
past eighty, was giving to the world new 
books, contributing articles to leading 
periodicals and speaking to great audi- 


ences, and all with a charm which no 
man in the past generation could excel. 

Charles W. Wendte, who died only a 
few months ago at eighty-eight, published 
and mainly wrote his most important 
work, “The Larger Fellowship”, a cyclo- 
pedia and a classic of modern Unitarian 
history, after he was eighty. 

Mary Somerville, the eminent English 
scientist, published an able and valuable 
work on Molecular and Microscopical 
Science at the age of eighty-nine. 

At seventy-five, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was still the unrivalled queen of the 
American Lyceum platform, enjoying a 
degree of popularity and wielding a power 
little if any less than at the age of fifty. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton carried on with un- 
abated vigor their powerful advocacy of 
the cause of equal rights for women, the 
former to the age of eighty-four and the 
latter to the age of eighty-seven. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe maintained until 
beyond ninety, with hardly any abatement, 
her keen interest in the progress of the 
world and her great literary and philan- 
thropie activity. She spent a part of the 
morning of her ninety-first birthday read- 
ing Greek, and a part pleading before a 
Boston Commission for pure milk for 
babies. Her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards, wrote of her: “In her heart is 
changeless spring.” She said of herself, 
“My life is like a cup with the sugar at 
the bottom.” 

Robert Collyer was an active pastor 
until far beyond eighty, with brain as 
clear and heart aS warm as in youth, and 
eagerly sought for as a speaker on all 
kinds of important public occasions near 
and far. He said of himself at seventy- 
eight: “My life grows sweeter as the 
years come and go.” At his eightieth 
birthday celebration his friend, John W. 
Chadwick, read a poem containing these 
verses : 


“And still the years, the blessed years, 
Soft stooping from above, 

Have poured the treasures of their grace, 
The sweetness of their love. 


Still happy work and happy play 
Have kept you strong and glad, 

Till half we dream these crowning years 
The best of all you've had, 


Don’t think of going, Robert, yet, 
Stay with us still awhile; 

We need the glory of your laugh, 
The sweetness of your smile.” 
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Robert Ingersoll said of Collyer: ‘“He 
has a brain full of the dawn; the head of 
a philosopher; the imagination of a poef, 
and the sincere heart of a child.” 

Rey. Rush R. Shippen, attending a Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference at Atlantic 
City, N.J., when nearly eighty, gave an 
address not only of great power, but filled 
with a spirit of hopefulness and enthusi- 
asm which marked him as one of the 
youngest men in spirit in the conference. 
One of his most emphatic declarations 
was, that life had grown brighter to him 
as he had advanced, and that his latest 
years had been found his happiest. 

Joseph Priestley, when he was young, 
preached that old age was the happiest 
time of life; and when he was himself 
eighty he wrote, “I have found it so.” 

James Freeman Clarke died at the age 
of seventy-eight. His biographer says of 
him: “To the end of his life he continued 
to have the expectant outlook of youth. 
He was always working, studying, pro- 
ducing—enjoying nature, art, books, 
people. He climbed mountains, sailed. 
rowed, sat up nights on the roof of his 
house to observe the stars. He talked with 
theologians, he played with children, He 
liked to go ou journeys, but was apt to 
return a day or two before the time set, 
entering the house with a radiant air of 
satisfaction at finding himself once more 
in his own home.” In one of his latest 
sermons he wrote: “It is a blessed thing 
that the longer we live, the more beautiful 
the world becomes, the more rich and 
precious life seems. It is the young who 
are oftenest tired of life. As we live on, 
we seem to grow younger, not older.” 

Emerson on the seventy-seventh anni- 
versary of his birth received a letter from 
Prof. Max Miiller of Oxford, the English 
translator of many of the Sacred Books 
of the East, bringing birthday greetings 
and containing a striking passage from 
an ancient Upanishad of India, recently 
discovered. The passage was as follows: 

“Old age and decay lay hold of the 
body, the senses, the memory, the mind, 
but never of the Self, the Looker-on. The 
Self never grows tired: only the body 
grows tired of supporting the Self. The 
Self never grows blind: only the windows 
of the senses become darkened with dust 
and rain. The Self never forgets: only 
the inscriptions on the memory fade, and 
it is well that much should be forgotten.” 

Emerson met his old age as cheerfully 
and happily as he had met his earlier 
life, seeing in it something just as good. 
When nearing the end we hear him chant: 


“A little while 

Still plan and smile. 

As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storms of time; 

I man the rudder, reef and sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
Lowly, faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 


In a life lived as it ought to be I think 
that growing old may well be thought of 
as resembling the progress of a river. As 
the river advances toward the sea it rip- 
ples and dances less with laughter and 
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song; it grows stiller and calmer; but it 
also grows wider and deeper; and it bears 
richer freight on its bosom. 

I think that growing old ought to be 
like the climbing of a mountain. Every 
step takes us a little higher; the air be- 
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comes purer; the view grows wider and 

wider, until at last our feet attain the 

summit, the mysterious but splendid 
“mountain-top of death, 


Where we may draw diviner breath 
And see the long-lost friends we love.” 


A Letter from Europe 


Note and Comment on the present scene 
A. S. HURN 


British 


through a period of very grave diffi- 

culty. Church membership is decreas- 
ing, and Sunday schools, so important a 
feature in our religious life, are steadily 
losing their hold. English people are pre- 
ferring more and more to live unasso- 
ciated with organized religion. There is 
a marked drift from the churches, which 
affects almost all religious bodies. This 
is true, not only of the frivolous among us, 
but also of the thoughtful and the serious. 
Many leaders of thought have been alien- 
ated by ecclesiastical opposition to the 
modern scientific outlook. ‘“Modernism” 
has, however, permeated the churches to 
a great extent, without bringing any in- 
crease of religious power. 


Te: churches in Britain are passing 


Economic Fallacy? 


Not many of our religious leaders or 
communities incline to humanism, but 
most of them are a long way from funda- 
mentalism. Our churches have somehow 
lost the moral leadership they once held. 
They fail in large measure to hold even 
their own young people. Religion in this 
country, it must be admitted, is not mak- 
ing an effective appeal to the times. 

No doubt the chief cause of the decline 
of religious influence is the intense pre- 
occupation of almost everyone with the 
material side of life. The one great topic 
of thought in England and in Europe 
today is the economic situation. Neither 
politicians nor divines nor the “man in 
the street” can get far away from this 
subject. For the time being, at least, 
problems of employment, tariffs, import 
quotas and the whole world-wide system 
of production and exchange obscure every 
other matter of human interest. Our basic 
industries languish and our export trade 
goes from bad to worse. Our railways, 
our great industrial corporations and 
overseas enterprises fail to make any re- 
turn on the capital invested. Our unem- 
ployed must number altogether three mil- 
lion persons. Hoards of gold coin and 
jewelry are being eagerly bought by spec- 
ulators, since the departure of the Bank 
of England from the gold standard. The 
National Government has imposed heavy 
additional taxation and made certain cuts 
in State expenditure, notably in relation 
to the relief of unemployment. A small 
tariff has been levied on imports, and 
not many objections are heard, though to 
a faithful few the departure from Free 
Trade is a moral lapse as well as an eco- 
nomic fallacy. By the Beet Sugar Subsidy 
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and the Wheat Quota Bill attempts are 
being made to save British agriculture | 
from absolute ruin. But conditions gen- | 
erally manifest no improvement. 

What can the churches do in the present | 
situation? There is little interest in reli- || 
gious or theological questions. The vast 
majority of people are thinking of life 
altogether in terms of material prosperity. 
Some religious leaders have forsaken the 
old order of preaching on the fundamental | 
moral and spiritual things. They attempt 
to deal with social and political questions, 
and with the material problems of the | 
age. Some of these men are declared 
Socialists; a few are Communists. They 
receive a certain measure of local support. 
but it is difficult to see in their activities | 
any promise for the future of religion. 
Some churches seem to be in process of 
transformation into welfare centers or | 
institutes of social service. They organ- 
ize dances and social meetings of various 
kinds, and maintain classes and lectures. 
They supplement in an unofficial way the 
help given by public funds to alleviate 
distress. A number of parish buildings 
have been temporarily loaned to the social 
councils which have been formed to carry 
on the instruction and amusement of un- 
employed men and women, with the ob- 
ject of preventing the deterioration which 
results from idleness. A number of 
churches put much of their energy into 
the work of the League of Nations Union, 
which has a vast membership in Bngland. 
There are many strong groups thus sup- || 
porting the cause of international peace. 


Central Church Function 


There is a danger lest these widely 
ranging secular activities should mar the 
witness of the church for the things of 
the Eternal Spirit. The true and central 
function of the church is to demonstrate 
the value to mankind of the solemnity 
of worship. Human aspirations must rise i} 
to the highest, if we are to satisfy the 
demands of the religious ideal. Can we 
still declare with conviction our belief 
in the deep inner principle of right, guid- | 
ing us in times of adversity as well as] 
in prosperity? Can we find in the life | 
of religion our consolation and our hope | 
in all circumstances? Those who main- | 
tain their high fidelity will emerge all 
the stronger from these troubled times. 

Although it has been overlooked in | 
many of the recent discussions of the sub- | 
ject, there is a moral side to the ques- 
tion of reparations and war debts. Au- | 
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thorities diplomatic and financial, as well 
as hewspaper men, often treat the problem 
as purely a material one. Lloyd George 
has marked his recovery from serious 
illness by the publication of a book in 
which he states his view that the British 
settlement with the United States in 1922 
was “shabby treatment” of his country. 
He concludes that full payment of war 
debts is unlikely, and urges that cancela- 
tion would be to the advantage of all. 
But Lloyd George is a fallen idol. Though 
unsurpassed as an orator, and a supreme 
master of Parliamentary strategy, he 
long ago forfeited the respect of all 
parties. As Prime Minister he lavished 
place and honors on men of little value. 
He endeavored to dragoon Ireland by the 
brutal regime of the “Black and Tang”. 
He misled the Greeks to their undoing in 
Asia Minor. The great majority of his 
own old followers of the Liberal party 
have turned from him, so that his opin- 
ions are likely to exert little influence on 
either popular thought or government 
action. 

The views expressed by Mr. MacAdoo, 
in his book “Crowded Years”, may use- 
fully be compared with those mentioned 
above. He suggests that Britain and 
France should pay half their debt to the 
United States by the cession of their 
Caribbean colonies, and the other half 
by industrial bonds and real estate. No 
Huropean statesman of note has so far 
commented seriously upon this plan. It 
has been treated with contempt. Imperial- 
ism appeals much more strongly to the 
nations of Hurope today than the ideal 
of national probity in the realm of 
finance. 


Political Uncertainties 


The economic difficulties of Europe are 
complicated and accentuated by political 
uncertainties. The stability of Germany 
is threatened by the Nazi party on one 
side and by the Communists on the other. 
The re-election of President Hindenburg 
does not mark the end of uncertainty. 
owing to his advanced age. The future 
of that country is in the balance. Herr von 
Kuhlmann, in his recently translated 
“Thoughts on Germany”, solemnly warns 
his countrymen against political adven- 
tures, whether on Fascist or Bolshevist 
lines. In his review of recent history he 
declares that the chief cause of the War 
was the development of the German navy 
between 1900 and 1914. His frank discus- 
sion of the German temperament is an 
interesting and valuable study. 

Acute disagreements have been re- 
vealed in the London discussions of the 
affairs of the Danubian states. France 
and Britain are in disaccord with the 
plan approved by Germany and Italy for 
the reconstruction of the economic life 
of these small countries in Hastern and 
Central Europe. The treaty settlement 
caused complete disruption of the old 
flow of trade in the former Empire of 
Austria-Hungary and elsewhere. Since 
1918 these countries have depended 
largely on loans from other states. In the 
present financial stringency they are 
threatened by national bankruptcy. The 
ereation of new nations like Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the great alteration of the 
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frontiers of others, like Roumania and 
Jugoslavia, solved certain acute racial 
problems. But a new series of difficulties, 
economic and industrial, has arisen from 
the post-war settlement and the tariff 
barriers thus created. 

It was hoped that an era of peace had 
been achieved in Ireland by the formation 
of the Irish Free State in 1922. Mr. De 
Valera, President of the Council in Ire- 
land since the recent election, has de- 
clared that the oath of allegiance to King 
George will no longer be tolerated, and 
that interest on the loan made by the 
British Parliament will not be paid. The 
principle of the co-equality of the Irish 
Free State as a member of the British 
Commonwealth of nations does not satisfy 
the followers of Mr. De Valera. They de- 
sire an Irish Republic, absolutely inde- 
pendent of Britain and the Empire. It 
remains to be seen whether a working 
compromise can be effected between ideas 
which seem totally incompatible. 


United India 


Indian affairs still prove vexatious. The 
genuine aspirations of Indian patriots 
have served to cover the criminal ac- 
tivities of irresponsible anarchists. Assas- 
sinations continue from time to time. 
Patriotic leaders suffer in prison. Educa- 
tion suffers through the absorption of the 
interest of the young in political events. 
The deep enmities between Hindu and 
Mohammedan, and between high caste 
and outeaste flash out frequently. Political 
strife aggravates the suffering caused by 
economic conditions. There are indica- 
tions that reason will prevail, and that 
India may go forward peacefully along 
the path to complete nationhood. In a 
land of such varied races and religions, 
such cleavage of social customs, such op- 
posed interests and convictions, there is 
much to be accomplished. But the ideal 
of a united India will be realized. 

An encouraging feature is the welcome 
which was given in India to Rey. Magnus 
Ratter, the representative of British Uni- 
tarians. In his eighteen months’ work 
there Mr. Ratter has forged many links 
of sympathy and mutual understanding. 
We has cooperated with the Brahmo 
Samaj—the Hindu theistic societies— 
in Caleutta, Madras and many other cen- 
ters. The Unitarians of the Khasi Hills 
in northeast India welcomed him with 
the utmost enthusiasm. The Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches of Britian 
have every reason to be thankful for the 
success of their effort in religious and 
humanitarian work in a time of turmoil 
like the present. 

Another noteworthy success of which 
due notice should be taken is the issue 
of a series of small books on the general 
topic: “Religion: Its Modern Needs and 
Problems”. These have been published by 
the Lindsey Press, London, under the 
editorship of Rey. R. V. Holt, of Oxford. 
Among the authors are Rey. John Cyril 
Flower, Dr. Robert Fleming Rattray and 
Rev. Leslie J. Belton. These little books 
treat some of the deeper questions of 
thought and life in an entirely frank and 
modern way. They are worthy of atten- 


tion. 
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Reformed Capitalism 
A Way Out 


EMERSON P. HARRIS 

During the past decade we have pro- 
duced goods and wealth faster than was 
ever done before in any country. But the di- 
vision of the product has been so bad that 
while turning out many millionaires, mil- 
lions of families have been left too poor 
to live in comfort and decency. As the 
stage is set for going forward in the same 
direction on the return of business ac- 
tivity, we are confronted with a serious 
problem on the solution of which depends 
the future welfare of the country. 

What is the cure for a condition which 
produces millions of undersupported fam- 
ilies? It is common to condemn capitalism 
and urge some form of social ownership 
of industry. But the left-handed collec- 
tivist schemes are all experimental 
whereas capitalism is an efficient system 
for harnessing men and capital to pro- 
ductive business, and it is without in- 
herent evil. Its prostitution to ends of ex- 
ploitation and unjust division of product 
has been due to the evil motives of its 
controlling owners. 

The captain of industry bound to get 
rich quick and get by has the fine art of 
squeezing the worker, exploiting the con- 
sumer, and by force, cunning and greed, 
diverting the maximum of profits to his 
ends. 

It is not capitalism which is responsible, 
but the capitalist moved by a vicious voca- 
tional motive. 

The cure lies in a new type of capitalist, 
who, as Judge Brandeis says, will treat 
business as a_profession,—who, moved 
by the will to serve, will determine to 
make a generously just division of the 
product of industry,—who, through open 
dealing and accounting, will help workers. 
consumers, and all concerned, to a more 
abundant life, retaining for himself, not 
riches but a fair commission for his serv- 
ices based upon their value and the cost 
to live. 

It is common for young men who aspire 
to a life of helpful service to their fellows 
to take up some profession. With a coun- 
try as rich in natural resources as ours, 
and with the increasing productiveness of 
machinery and organization, there are 
great vocational opportunities in the use 
of business machinery. Opportunities 
where millions can be helped to fuller and 
more dignified life. 

Moreover, reformed capitalism may be 
made a normal part of the life of a broad- 
minded man in which he finds a vocation 
where he not only makes a living but 
lives. 

When the church takes up the job of 
defining and developing the higher values 
of everyday business life and furnishing 
vocational life with higher ethics, a large 
part of its business will be the reform of 
capitalism so that the name may cease 
to be a term of reproach. 

Business can and must be made a place 
for the expression of that mutuality 
which is at the foundation of high char- 
acter and successful living. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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New Spiritual Securities 
Thought for Anniversary Week 


NE WILL FIND a characteristic variety in 
C) the program for Anniversary Week printed 

in this issue. The gathering of so many 
minds with so many messages, and yet all these one 
in spirit and leading, is an achievement of the 
people of the American Unitarian Association who 
give months of toil in preparing for the enjoyment 
of the delegates and other friends who come to 
Boston. 

How many will we have this year? The times are 
hard, but there is the automobile greatly to lessen 
the cost of travel; there is the need this year be- 
yond any that we have lived before to have cheer- 
ing fellowship with our own people and the re- 
vivification of the spirit by the high wise counsel 
which we may count upon from the speakers with 
certainty. Make due account of this extraordinary 
year, friends. We need one another, the whole 
world has need of our religion; in a high degree 
we all ought to be doing something to define our 
religion in new theological terms. Our own doc- 
trines of yesterday are not suited any more. 

There is wisdom in the comment of our English 
Unitarian friend, Richard Lee, who, in a letter in 
The Inquirer, says the recent meetings of their 
General Assembly were very good, but theology 
ought to have had a place. He refers to an eloquent 
address by R. Nicol Cross who said we live in a 
world of “lost spiritual securities”. Apt phrase. We 
need a new issue. 

One reason “we do not apply our religious con- 
ceptions to world problems”, says Mr. Lee, “is be- 
cause we have no very definite conceptions to ap- 
ply”. He continues that some of the brethren have 
found refuge “in the antique ark of Barthian super- 
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naturalism”, which shows “in how perilous a state 
they have found themselves”. 

With us, in both laity and ministry, it is the 
same, except we do not go to Barth. Recently we 
heard of a Unitarian congregation that liked best 
among a large number of ministers of supply, in- 
cluding Unitarians of some note, an outspoken 
fundamentalist who preached for them. Why was 


that? As for the Unitarian gospel, so-called, we | 


ask the fair-minded if it is not a fact that there is 
more modernistic indefiniteness, more blurring into 
nothing in particular, than liberal clarity and con- 


viction in the theological conceptions of our Fel- | 
lowship. Think of this and come to the May Meet- | 


ings. Something may happen. 


Meadville in Chicago 


the land! Four corners of it in the heart of 


A ND THE UNITARIANS went in and possessed | 


the university community of Chicago are, 
the habitation of the Fellowship, to have and to | 


hold for the cause of free religion. These four cor- 


ners make a center, whatever to the contrary geom- 


etry may tell us. The impression deepens. One com- | 
ing to the Meadville Theological School is aware. 
of permanent proprietorship. First one sees, a great 
way off, as one approaches the crossing of Wood- 
lawn Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, a spire, and 
then out of the lessening distance there looms into 
focus the pure masonry of a church of stone, which 
is also a work of art, as its minister has said, a 
glory to our people, a seat of worship which adds 
strength to strength in all that region and to the} 
university in particular. 

No other structure of the neighborhood outside 
the distinguished academic buildings themselves 
can compare with the pure excellence of the First 
Unitarian Church. Without, in its Gothic beauty, 
it stands as a symbol of the unchanging perma- 
nence of faithful religion, its “major design over all 
the parts”. Within, the feeling comes reverently 


that, as life itself should be, here is proportion, |} 
harmony, elevation achieved in the vaulted ribs of |} 
stone. One thing only is this place,—it is a house}f 


of prayer. 

On the diagonal corner stands 
emerging from the sanctuary the Meadville School. 
Like the church, it is already rooted and grounded 


in its situation, though it is only two years old. A] 


building of stately bearing, suited exactly to the: 
student and his teachers; lacking nothing in any] 


part, sound in construction, beautiful in taste, and] 


enduring in fitness, worthy to be the seat of learn- 
ing and religion for Unitarian ministers. 

This edifice and the church, whither both pro- 
fessors and pupils go daily for their quiet half-hour 
in the chapel, belong to each other, and to all of 
us, and to the mission of a corporate creative spir- 
itual power for this world. | 

On another corner is the home of the President,| 
and here is an open door for all the men and women 
who study, and to travelers, with the bidding hos-| 


pitality of a true fellowship and the graces of demo | 
cratic culture which add the manner to knowledge} 


and make life lovely. 


The men, students dwell in Meadville House, o | 


the fourth corner. They are comfortable. Their liy-| 


before one] 
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ing is good, and it is served with consistent regard 
for the best available dietetic knowledge. They are 
a congenial household of marked individuals, each 
one aware of himself and highly respectful of the 
others. 

Over the living and the common life presides a 
hostess, who manages efficiently without one’s 
knowing it. She lives in Channing House, the fifth 
building of the center, adjacent to the School. In 
this house the women students live, and there is 
a comfortable suite for guests who come to visit, 
lecture, and hold conferences. 

A week in this community is filled with a variety 
of activity and experience such as one would 
hardly expect to find in so small an area. It is a 
world of ideas. When the present writer was there 
the students of the School had already planned a 
meeting in a university hall in behalf of the Ken- 
tucky miners, sore bestead. A large audience of 
students from the schools of the University listened 
to ten excellent speakers, representing many dif- 
ferent interests, and including President Svdney 
B. Snow, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese, who presided. 

The Unitarian tradition of applying religion to 
the evils and crises at our door had an admirable 
iJustration here; that good impatience which will 
not brook mere abstraction was patent in all that 
one saw and heard. At the same time, the School 
believes first in learning, in giving the groundwork 
of principle and theory, for it is this which makes 
foundation, and without it there is only instability 
before every wind of doctrine and wave of emotion 
in the world’s uncontrolled life. 

In addition to the sound, exacting discipline 
provided by the faculty, there are the courses of 
the University inviting, and the other divinity 
schools which belong to the community also open 
their classes to our students. Compared with the 
opportunities that most theologues have, these en- 
joved at Meadville in Chicago are extraordinary. 

Their instruction is of a kind to make ministers, 
and not specialists. All of the teaching and all of 
the imponderable influence converge to produce 
preachers and pastors and in the true sense priests 
of the people. Religion, one says, has strong allies 
here,—that religion which is conceived in liberty 
and loves the truth which serves here and now the 
well-being and the progress of all mankind. 

Unitarians have taken possession of a favored 
portion of land; they have consecrated it and made 
it holy ground by the spirit of living religion. 


Immoral Salary Cuts 


HEN A CHURCH, school, or college cannot 

\X/ balance its budget without cutting salaries 
and wages, the moral thing to do is to cut. 

But when the institution can balance its budget, 
it is immoral to cut. In many instances it is the 
motive behind the inclination to cut which should 
be searched out. And, when the search is made the 
motive is found, at times, to be a gentle yet none the 
less effective spirit of vindictiveness. That is, “I am 
cut down, therefore I vote to cut him down.” Misery 
loves company in more ways than one, and some of 
the ways are none too pleasant to dwell on. Too 
many churches are administered so poorly, so care- 
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Jessly, with so little of business interest or acumen 
that many members are “pauperized” into giving 
from the surface of their surplus, if at all. A few are 
looked to to carry the church, while the many ride. 
This is bad policy when “the goose hangs high”. 
It is disastrous when the goose falls. Many a church 
today which has not done so, could balance its 
budget, if all who profess to be interested were 
called upon to give no more than they could, were 
expected to do so, and were educated into doing 
so by those elected to administer the affairs of the 
church. Our churches suffer from two lacks: lack 
of the missionary spirit and lack of common-sense 
business methods. As the body needs the soul and 
the soul needs the body, so a church needs the spirit 
and the spirit needs the organization. It is immoral 
to cut salaries when the cut is the result of slack 
administration. 8. 


On to Commonwealth! 


HERE IS no doubt that the world is in chaos 
because there is no economic philosophy to 
bring it into order. That is the whole truth, it 
seems to us. There are ten thousand thousand voices 
in a Babel about what is wrong and what they do 
not believe, but who says a word to clarify? We 
are rightly admonished, “Why do you not say that 
word?” 

We wish we could, in more than general prin- 
ciples. We have already declared and we declare 
again that the kind of system we have made and 
have been largely ruined by, is done, quite as much 
as our old theological ideas are done. We are pass- 
ing out of an era of dying and dead notions which 
are uncouth and worse than useless for our needs. 
And what, you ask, would you do with these ob- 
solescent ideas? 

Let us take one of them: A world of competition 
for profit is our overwhelming, catastrophic evil; 
we shall get nowhere till that is buried deep for- 
ever. Let our politicians who try to sound like 
statesmen talk till they are mute from fatigue (we 
are already weary), they will get us nowhere till 
they banish from their ideology and from our 
practical life the notion that man is an acquisitive 
animal seeking whom he may devour. Man is a 
creative and cooperative soul, serving the common- 
weal. That is common sense and religious perfec- 
tionism rolled into one incontrovertible and ever- 
lasting fact. 

All the lesser things of taxes, budgets, tariffs, 
and armaments wait on our new birth, and that in 
turn waits on the death of the individualistic phi- 
losophy which has almost finished the world. This 
we see confirmed in what the Congress is now do- 
ing. Its course is highly significant to us. There is 
really no basic desire to put things in order in all 
this talk of administrative economies, which the 
congressmen say by their conduct is only tinker- 
ing a leaky vessel sure to break again. They are 
eloquently protesting by their non-cooperation with 
the President against a method of national living 
which they feel is fundamentally wrong and if per- 
sisted in bound to lead us to greater disaster if such 
a thing were conceivable. 

On to the cooperative commonwealth! 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
A Church School’s Own Weekly 


It has editors, correspondents, special writers, and newsboys 
WILLIAM S. MAULSBY 


Head, Department of Journalism, University of Pittsburgh 


HIS is really what is technically 
called a confession article, even if 
the editor of The News Letter did 
ask me to write on “Policy and Technique 
of Publishing Church School Weeklies”. 
Byerything I know about the subject I 
have learned in the last fifteen weeks or 
so, during which time Prattle, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has not 
missed a week. 

As far as I can see, the only thing nec- 
essary for any church school anywhere to 
publish a similar newspaper is the pres- 
ence in the church school of at least three 
youngsters who really want to have 2 
paper. The reason I say three instead of 
one is that the one may not be able to 
work any one week because of extra 
school work, absence from city, or sick- 
ness. 

Prattle has a “staff” of a dozen or 
twenty boys and girls, most of whom are 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years of 
age. Not more than three or four of them 
attend the same high school, and only 
about the same number have unlimited 
telephone service at their homes. 

We cut the stencils and run off the 
mimeographed sheets on Saturday after- 
noon. The church secretary cuts the 
stencils. It takes from fifteen minutes to 
half an hour to cut one stencil now, 
although at the beginning it sometimes 
took an hour. Some enthusiastic officer 
of the church school ordered a $60 mimeo- 
graph when we started, but we will have 
that paid for within a year if we con- 
tinue to have good luck. 

Prattle is sold on Sunday for two cents 
to church school students and for five 
cents to church-goers. Depending on the 
presence and enthusiasm of our circula- 
tion staff and the attendance at church, 
we take in between $2.50 and $5 a week 
from the sale of 125 or so copies. 

For the first few weeks of Prattle’s ex- 
istence I assigned the stories and car- 
toons, read and connected the copy, wrote 
the headlines, and instructed the stencil 
cutter about the make-up of the paper. 
Now, I frequently take no part in the 
publication at all except to furnish one 
of the few unlimited telephones available 
for the editorial staff. We have a different 
editor in charge for each issue, and try 
to have this editor selected two or three 
weeks in advance. 

If this does not settle all questions of 
technique, write me a letter. 

Our policy is approximately this: 

Everything in the paper is exactly the 
way the children want it. 

We use the best original work any 
child submits for any one issue, and 
usually use all of it. 

When parents, teachers, or officers try 
to influence the contents of the paper, we 
thank them for their interest and tell 
them that unfortunately it is too late to 
do anything about it for this issue, but 
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that we will keep the matter in mind for 
the future. 

When grown-ups try to give direct. 
orders to the children, the children smile 
sweetly and say, ‘Do you mind speaking 
to the superintendent of the church school 
about that? We are not allowed to make 
any changes without instructions from 
him.” 

The result so far has been that the 
children on the staff seem to be having 
the time of their lives. They are learning 
all sorts of things: writing, drawing, and 
how to get along with one another and 
with many varieties of adults. Inci- 
dentally, they and the church have re- 
ceived a reasonable amount of publicity 
in the Pittsburgh papers and elsewhere. 

If you want to see sample copies of 
Prattle, please remember that the price 
of each is five cents. Prattle will gladly 
pay the postage. 


Seven Liberal Privileges 


1. To affirm frequently that it is pos- 
sible to be decent and honorable without 
accepting meaningless and outgrown tra- 
ditions and beliefs. 

2. To give a spiritual interpretation to 
life in these days when so many of our 
religious and moral leaders have _ suc- 
cumbed to sensationalism, statistics, mere 
bigness, and active, fanatical ignorance. 

38. To present the facts about religions 
and sects and thus promote better under- 
standing of religions and sects. 

4. To speak plainly about the creeds 
and dogmas of the past and to say 
honestly and frankly that they are false 
when they are false. 

5. To speak without equivocation and 
ambiguity concerning the individual, 
social and economic problems of the day. 

6. To take notice of new ideas, new in- 
tellectual tendencies, the significant new 
books, and to keep an open mind to new 
contributions to knowledge and to pro- 
gressive scholarship .in every field of 
learning; in other words to be intellec- 
tually adventurous. 

7. To encourage the good life which is 
(according to Bertrand. Russell’s apt 
definition) “a life inspired by love and 
guided by knowledge”. 

The Liberal, All Souls Church, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Important Alliance Notice 

Delegates to Alliance meetings during 
Anniversary Week are urged to secure 
railroad certificates even when coming 
from a short distance. Payment of a fare 
exceeding sixty-seven cents entitles one to 
a certificate. It will need the cooperation 
of everyone, near and far, to secure the 
necessary number of certificates to make 
possible a reduction in the return fare. 


League Chapters Serve 
Church and Community 


Initiating a planning board and town 
zoning, and creating an unemployment 
bureau, are among the achievements of 
chapters of the Laymen’s League during 
the past year as revealed in the annual 
reports that are beginning to come into 
League headquarters. 

The chapter in Carlisle, Mass., held 
several meetings devoted to town planning, 
initiated action to this end, and followed 
it up by getting the town to choose a 
planning board and appropriate funds for 
zoning the town. 

The Morton D. Hull chapter of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIL, 
organized a committee on unemployment 
and raised an unemployment relief fund, 
which is administered by the minister, 
Rev. Von Ogden Vogt. This chapter also 
had a series of five meetings devoted to 
discussion of the Five-Year Plan in Russia, 
the economics, the causes and cure of the 
depression, and racketeering. 

A study of the political situation in 
Philadelphia, Pa., was begun by the 
chapter in Germantown, Pa. The Colum- 
bus Tyler chapter in Somerville, Mass., 
reported that it had conducted Laymen’s 
Sunday for eleven consecutive years with- 
out once going outside the chapter mem- 
bership for a speaker. Twelve hundred 
dollars for broadcasting the sermons of 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow was raised 
by the May Memorial chapter in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. The chapter in Peterboro, N.H., 
devoted four meetings to questions of 
capital and labor and unemployment. 
The remarkable project for the study of 
the economic situation initiated by the 
Nashua, N.H., chapter has been described 
in former issues of The Unitarian News 
Letter and THE REGISTER. 


From the South: An Appreciation 


Unitarian Radio Service 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:— 


Can you send me a copy of the sermon 
of Sunday, April 24, which I heard 
over the radio? It is wanted to encourage 
a preacher of the Disciples of Christ who, 
with a similar conception of the nature 
and character of God, has been preaching 
sermons of the same kind. 

It is one thing to tell an audience in 
Massachusetts that emotionalism is not 
religion; that dogma and doctrine are 
man made; that one must discover God 
for himself; but it is quite different to do 
it here in the hinterland. Yet it is being 
done marvelously well, even brilliantly, 
by a man without benefit of Unitarian 
association or doctor of divinity degree. 

You will be glad to have this evidence 
of progress in a section where one’s reli- 
gion is dictated by priest and preacher, 
and where one’s personal habits are regu- 
lated by cranks, prohibitionists, and boot- 
leggers. 

Lanpon A. THOMAS, 
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Summer Study Courses for 
College Center Ministers 


College Center ministers who are in- 
terested in summer study will find special 
courses at the University of Chicago and 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary. Dur- 
ing the first term, June 20 to July 22, 
three courses of particular interest will 
be offered: “Student Life-situations”, by 
R. H. Edwards, director of United Reli- 
gious Work and counselor of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education; 
“Problems of Religious Workers with Stu- 
dents”, Seminar, also by Mr. Edwards; 
and “The Administration of Student Per- 
sonnel in Higher Education’, by Dean 
A. J. Brumbaugh. 

During the second term, July 25 to 
August 26, three others will be offered: 
“Mental Hygiene and Religion”, by Prof. 
E. 8. Conklin, University of Oregon; “Psy- 
chology and Personality’, by Professor 
Conklin; and “Personnel Work with 
Youth”, by Prof. Clara E. Powell. 

Further information about rooms, ex- 
penses, and scholarships may be had by 
addressing Dean Shailer Mathews, Di- 
vinity School, University of Chicago, and 
President A. W. Palmer, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, 5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

The Hazen Foundation provides a spe- 
cial fund for the purpose of aiding a 
limited number of college and university 
teachers and administrators, university 
pastors, and Christian Association secre- 
taries. Applications for such aid may be 
made on blanks provided by the Univer- 
sity, and should be sent immediately. 

Summer courses are also offered at 
Union Theological Seminary, from July 
5 to August 12. These will include a spe- 
cial course on ‘Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion’, led by Prof. Willard EB. Uphaus of 
Yale Divinity School, with Miss Winifred 
Wygal and Dr. Raymond C. Culver as his 
associates. This course is designed for 
college chaplains, deans and teachers of 
religion, college Y. M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 
secretaries, and church workers in col- 
leges and universities. 

Other courses are as follows: “The 
Contribution of Psychology to Character 
| Development and Religious Experience”, 
by Prof. Harrison S. Elliott ; “The Group 

Process in Moral and Religious Hduca- 

tion”, by Professor Elliott; “Problems of 

the Modern World’, by Kirby Page, 

Harry W. Laidler, Rev. Edmund B. 

Chaffee, and Prof. H. Richard Niebuhr. 

Two Major Problems in Religion: “The 

Idea of God”, by Prof. Henry N. Weiman 

of Chicago Divinity School, and “The 

Place of the Supernatural’, by Prof. Wil- 

liam Adams Brown of Union Theological 

Seminary, will be discussed. Further in- 

formation about these courses may be had 
) by applying to Prof. Bruce Curry, 3041 
Broadway, New York City. 

Extra-curricular activities will be pro- 
vided for those taking the course in Reli- 
gion in Higher Education. There will be 
a voluntary seminar of two hours one 
evening a week where students may meet 
in informal discussion with religious and 
- educational leaders of prominence. The 
_ week-end of July 34 is being reserved 
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for an out-of-town conference for all tak- 
ing this course. 

There will be a conference from June 
20 to July 1 also at Union for ministers 
and other religious workers. One group 
will study the subject of “Furnishing 
Youth the Material for a Religious Faith’. 
This will be led by Dean Robert Russell 
Wicks, D.D., of the University Chapel 
at Princeton University. 


Hear Junior Choir Festival 
First Church, Boston, May 22 


The first junior choir festival held in 
connection with Anniversary Week will 
take place Sunday, May 22, at 4.30 P.M., 
in the First Church, Berkeley and Marl- 
borough Streets, Boston, Mass. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-three children in twenty 
vested junior choirs from Unitarian 
churches of Boston and vicinity will take 
part. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the Uni- 
tarian chureh of Milton, Mass., will 
preach, and Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of 
the Unitarian church of Belmont, Mass., 
Dr. Charles BE. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, and Rev. Frank O. Holmes of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, will conduct the 
service. 

The festival will be a good opportunity 
for choir leaders or laymen interested in 
the development of children’s music to 
get practical suggestions as to the kinds 
of music children can sing, the various 
styles and colors that may be used for 
vestments, and the way choirs should 
march in processional. 

Mrs. Erdine Tredennick Oedel of Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., will direct the united 
choirs. William H. Zeuch of the First 
Church will be the organist. 


Committee on Social Service 


The Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service is inviting all Alliance members of 
other states to participate in a conference 
Thursday, May 26, at 10 o’clock, in the 
Arlington Street Vestry. (Enter at Boyl- 
ston Street door.) All Alliance women 
welcome! 

It is expected that friends from other 
states will present their Alliance social 
service programs and problems for dis- 
cussion. Thus the women gain a national 
perspective of Alliance social service and 
see liberal religion at work. 


Committee on International Work 


The Anniversary Week conference of 
the committee on international work of 
the General Alliance will be held in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday, May 24, at 4.30 p.m. It will be 
good news to the many interested in her 
work that Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loy- 
son will speak. 


Norfolk-Suffolk Conference May 15 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference will take place at the 
Unitarian church of Dover, N.H., Sun- 
day, May 15 at 3.80 o’clock. 
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Boston Y.M. C. U. Holds 
Eightieth Annual Meeting 


The eightieth annual meeting of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, one 
of the oldest young men’s social and 
athletic clubs in the world, was held April 
13. During the year, it was reported, the 
gymnasium held 770 classes, with an at- 
tendance of 72,988, and gave various ex- 
hibitions in wrestling and other sports. 
The physical civil service class, made up 
of eighty groups, had an attendance of 
2,800. The library issued 5,048 volumes for 
home reading and entertained thousands 
of persons in its reading room. The Union 
camp at Greenfield, N.H., consisting of 
2,400 acres with a lake and a mountain, 
entertained 1,305 men during the year, 


for vacations and week-ends, and was 
open both summer and winter. 
The “Country Week” sent over 2,556 


children under twelve years of age and 
some of their mothers to the country 
for vacations of two weeks or more. The 
Christmas festival entertained over five 
hundred children during the Christmas 
holidays with a party and Christmas tree, 
and gave a substantial and useful present 
to each child. The various clubs—chess, 
checkers, wrestling, outing, etce.—were 
very active. 

The following were re-elected as di- 
rectors: William H. Brown, Walter H. 
Trumbull, Jr., Richard Harte, Charles S. 
Bolster, and Richard Ray, Jr. 


“Managing the Minister” 


“Managing the Minister”, “Once More— 
The Minister’, and a report of a survey 
and of recommendations relating to the 
chureh school, all the results of studies 
made by the Nashua, N.H., chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, with the 
cooperation of the minister, Rey. Otto 
Lyding, have been duplicated and may be 
borrowed for a limited time by any chap- 
ter of the League interested in consider- 
ing such intensive service to its parish. 
Requests should be addressed to Harold 
M. Davis, 10 Abbott Street, Nashua, N.H. 


Tuckerman School Rooms 

The Tuckerman School, 33 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass., will be available 
for girl students from September to June, 
1932, single rooms and double rooms for 
two students at somewhat reduced rates. 
Application should be made as soon as 
possible to Rey. Dorothy Dyar, 33 West 
Cedar Street. ' 


Boston, MAss.—-A choral festival of the 
junior choirs of Greater Boston was held 
in the First Parish Church, West Rox- 
bury, April 10. Mrs. William N. Oedel, 
director of the junior choir of the Unita- 
rian church of Wellesley Hills, Mass., con- 
ducted. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Moorfield Storey 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
PORTRAIT OF AN INDEPENDENT, MOORFIBLD 
Storpy. By Mark A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston; 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


Mr. Howe has shown a true apprecia- 
tion of Moorfield Storey, one of America’s 
greatest liberals, a Unitarian who has 
been called ‘‘the last of the Puritans’, a 
Republican who voted for Cleveland and 
Wilson, by writing a judicial evaluation 
of his career. This biography has none 
of the adulation, none of the denunciation 
of some recent works. Nor does it psy- 
choanalyze Mr. Storey. It permits rather 
an understanding of the man’s growth in 
character. 

Thus, we see young Storey develop from 
the dilettante into one of the staunchest 
partisans of ideas America has ever pro- 
duced. The somnolent law school student 
becomes a leading advocate before the 
American bar. Of the factors producing 
these changes perhaps none was more 
significant than the time spent as secre- 
tary to Charles Sumner in Washington. 
One is forced to agree with Mr. Howe 
that, in weighing the excessive eulogies 
lavished on Mr. Sumner by his contem- 
poraries and the bitter indictments of 
today, one should also gauge him by the 
influence which he manifestly exerted 
upon Moorfield Storey. 

Copious quotations from Storey’s Awto- 
biography and other writings help to 
make a peculiarly life-like pageant of 
American history since the Civil War. 
Storey knew personally the leading 
figures of the Reconstruction Period, and 
even better Blaine, Curtis, Schurz, Lodge, 
Roosevelt, Charles Francis Adams, and a 
host of others who have played significant 
roles in American politics. 

By the age of forty Moorfield Storey 
was already looked upon as a man who 
had within his grasp any position in 
public life which he might choose to fill. 
Pven he, in his earlier days, used to refer 
more or less jokingly to himself as the 
“future Chief Justice’. Let him tell in 
his own words why he disappointed these 
expectations of his friends: “When I was 
placed in a position where my views 
counted, I developed a predilection for 
the under dog, a taste for minorities, 
which led many to distrust my judgment, 
some going so far as to call me a crank.” 

This was even more true when he began 
his staunch defense of Filipinos and 
Negroes, and especially when he became 
president of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. And 
vet it was his defense of the legal rights 
of Negroes that may well entitle him to 
his most enduring place in the history of 
American law. Moreover, the defeat of the 
“Grandfather Clauses”, the defeat of resi- 
dential segregation, and the recognition 
by the Supreme Court of the principle 
that a hostile community makes a fair 
trial impossible definitely swung the tide 


in the attitude of the 
toward Negroes. 


Nothing sums up 


Supreme Court 


Mr. Storey’s philos- 
ophy better than a sentence from his 
Godkin Lectures at Harvard in 1920. 
Speaking on “Problems of Today”, he de- 
clared: “Upon every citizen rests the 
duty of combating false views by speech 
if he can speak, by writing if he can 
write, by conversation and by example if 
he can do nothing more, and none the 
less must he uphold the right of the fool- 
ish speaker to express his foolish ideas.” 

Obviously, the task of the independent 
and of the liberal is not yet completed. 


Readable Story of Hebrews 


Tun PEOPLE OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. By Dorothy 
Mills. New York: Oharles Scribner’s Sons. 
SaRNS 

Miss Mills is a teacher of history in 
the Brearley School, New York, who 
knows children and what will appeal to 
them. The book gives a readable account 
of the Hebrews from the beginning to the 
time of Jesus. This is a book to use with 
From Desert to Temple. Miss Mills seems 
surer than Mrs. Eleanor Wood Whitman 
that the patriarchs from Adam to Moses 
were authentic characters, but she handles 
the Eden and Deluge myths well. She is 
also sound on her treatment of Solomon 
and the division of the nation after 
Solomon’s death. The exile and the return, 
the Maccabean period, and the Roman 
rule are all well treated. The contributions 
of the prophets to the national spirit 
and their development of the idea of 
Jahveh from a tribal divinity to a uni- 
versal God are also well shown. No one 
can read this book and escape a working 
knowledge of a people whose contribution 
to world religion is outstanding. Par- 
ticularly valuable are the exhaustive lists 
of Bible stories and the well-made index. 

E, F. 


A Defense 


KESHAB CHANDRA AND RAMKRISHNA. By 
G. C. Bannerji. Allahabad, India: Privately 
printed, 


This book was written by a disciple of 
Keshab Chandra Sen to set at rest the 
unfounded claims of disciples of Param- 
hansa Ramkrishna that Keshab sat at the 
feet of the latter and borrowed from hin 
some of his most distinctive religious 
ideas. Out of the mouths of many witnesses 
and at the expense of some repetition Mr. 
Bannerji clearly shows that this was not 
the case and describes the intimate friend- 
ship that existed between these great reli- 
gious leaders from the year 1875, when 
they first met, until their death about 
a decade later. The book is one of many 
indications of the growing recognition 
throughout India of the contribution of 
this third great leader of the Brahmo 
Samaj to the religious life of India and 
the world. F. 0. 8. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Tun FRIENDLY FARMuRS. By Gertrude 
Chandler Warner and Elizabeth Harris. New 


York: Friendship Press. $1.00; paper 75 cents. 
A thoroughly constructed and workable || 


course on rural life, for primary boys 
and girls. Like all publications of this 


press, the present book believes in educa- | 


tion by doing, and provides many educa- | 
tional activities. Miss Harris is in the 
Boston University school of religious edu- 
cation, and has been a confierence leader 


at the Shoals. Miss Warner is a success- |j] 


ful teacher of primary children. Cordially | 


commended. pope ab 


WoRSHIPFUL Socinty. By John Galsworthy. | 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

Similar to their popular editions of The 
Forsyte Saga and The Modern Comedy, | 
Messrs. Scribner have now brought out’ 
three earlier novels of Galsworthy, bound 
in a single volume. They are The Country | 
House, Fraternity, and The Patrician. En- | 
tirely characteristic of their author, they | 
are worth reading, and reading again; | 
not only as fiction of high merit, but for 
the contribution they make to contem-_ 
porary social history, and as striking ex- 
amples of the craft of one of the great 


masters of the art of novel-writing. 
A.R. H. 


THE MASTER’S GOLDEN YHARS. By John | 
Oxenham. New York: Longmans, Green and | 
Company. $2.00. 

In The Hidden Years, Mr. Oxenham has 
reconstructed in novel form the early 
years of Jesus—up to the time when he 
began his active ministry. In The 
Splendour of the Dawn he tells of the’ 


years following his death, as seen by the }} 


Roman youth Claudius Flaceus. This 
latest book—The Master’s Golden Years— 
bridges the gap between these earlier 
works, 

Mr. Oxenham has supplemented the! 
story as told in the Gospels, but he has| 
done so in a reyerent and convincing 
manner. A large part of the story is con- | 
eerned with the miracles, indicating | 
divine power. Except for this, however. | 
the Master is shown as a human young) 
man. The love story of Elsi and Ruth) 
adds to the book’s appeal. H.M.P. | 

| 


PATRICIAN RHYMES: 
ICAN SOCIETY VERSE FROM PHILIP FRPNBAU) 
TO THE PRESENT Day. Edited with an Intro-| 
duction by Clinton Scoilard and Jessie B.|| 
Rittenhouse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.| 
$2.00. 


A thoroughly delightful volume which) 
every poetry-lover will want to own. The} 
size of this unique anthology is surprising. | 
We had no idea that this country had} 


produced such a quantity of light verse, | 


almost all of it of high quality. In this} 
collection, you will find a host of old) 
favorites, together with many poems by) 
writers still living. Not the least element} 
of surprise this book will bring you will} 
be from the discovery that one of the} 
earliest writers of vers de société in this} 
country was no less a personage than John 
Quincy Adams. A.B. H. 
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Greeting Anniversary Week With a Cheer 


After a year of severe trial, requiring the fortitude of faith, the people from the churches will come to 
May Meetings still bearing their burdens, grateful that they have fared well enough to go on, 
and expecting from the program inspiration and light and guidance to make 


NNIVERSARY WEEK, always a 
time of reaffirmation and recon- 
secration, in the minds of many 
Unitarian leaders, this year as- 

sumes still deeper significance. They view 
the present as the great opportunity of 
liberalism. Traditional ideas, especially in 
the field of human relations, with partic- 
ular reference to means of subsistence, 
the problem of livelihood, have proved 
their unsuitability and must be recast to 
accord with the changed conditions of 
modern life. By their receptiveness 
toward the new, and by their ability for 
intelligent action, liberals must inevitably 
take a leading role in future progress. 
The nature of this opportunity was re- 
cently described by Rey. Ernest Caldecott 
of the Unitarian church of Schenectady, 
N.Y., before the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference: “To come out of this present 
situation we need the right type of moral 
leadership”, he said, ‘‘and that leader- 
ship will have to emanate from the really 
intelligent few. The majority of liberals 
are intelligent, and the nature of our op- 
portunity lies in exercising our intelli- 
gence more than we have been doing in 
the past. We are individualists, and in- 


SUNDAY 


4.30 p.m. Anniversary Week Service of the 
Unitarian Church Schools of Greater Bos- 
ton at the First Church. The service will be 
a festival at which the Junior Choirs from 
many churches of Boston and vicinity will 
sing. Short sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton. 

5-7 p.M. Tuckerman School Open House, 
33 West Cedar Street. Tea will be served. 

7.45 p.m. The Anniversary Sermon in Ar- 
lington Street Church. The devotional service 
will be conducted by the Minister of Arling- 


ton Street Church, the President of the 
American Unitarian Association and Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown. The ser- 


mon will be preached by Dr. George R. Dodson 
of St. Louis, Mo. His subject will be “The 
Radiant Vision of Universal Religion’. Music 
by the full chorus choir of the church under 
the direction of Thompson Stone. 


MONDAY 


9 A.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. John 
B. W. Day of Westford. Raymond C. Robin- 
son in charge of the music at these services. 


9 A.M. Meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at 25 Beacon Street. 


9 a.m. Annual Public Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters in King’s Chapel. Invocation by Rev. 
Bdward P. Daniels, Concord; Scripture Read- 
ing by Dr. Ralph H. Rogers, Auburndale; Ad- 
dresses: “The Affirmation of Religious Liberal- 
ism’, Dr. R. H. Stafford, Old South Church, 
Boston; “The Responsibility of Leadership”’, 
Rev. Simeon WH. Cozad, All Souls Church, 
Lowell. 

11 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union at Bulfinch Place Church. 
Members are urged to assemble promptly. Ad- 
dress by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, on “Ministerial 
Ethics’, Discussion will follow. 

1 p.m. Luncheon of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union at the Twentieth Century Club, 


. 8 Joy Street. Addresses by Dr. Curtis W. 


Reese and Dr. Omer H. Mott. 


this a livable, fair, and just world 


dividualism, if socialized and moralized, 
will save society.” 

Along with realization of the responsi- 
bility now devolving upon liberals, Anni- 
versary Week should also be marked by 
an optimism for which Unitarians have 
very solid grounds. During the year Uni- 
tarian churches have withstood the eco- 
nomic strain in remarkable fashion. Some 
have suffered much, but the great propor- 
tion have held their own and a number 
have made definite gains. It is a time to 
cheer. 

Dr. George R. Dodson of the Church 
of the Unity of St. Louis, Mo., will begin 
the week with an address, “The Radiant 
Vision of Universal Religion”. His address, 
the Anniversary sermon, will be delivered 
Sunday evening, May 22, at the Arlington 
Street Church. On Monday the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters, the Unitarian Ministerial Union, the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society, the 
Guild of Parish “Workers and the Lay- 
men’s League will hold their annual meet- 
ings. 

Tuesday the one hundred and seventh 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 


2.30 P.M. Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, Bulfinch Place Church. Speaker: Rev. 
James Luther Adams, Salem, Mass. Subject, 
“Freedom of the Pulpit’. Discussion; Reports 
of Committees; Hlection of Officers. 

2.30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society at Lorimer Hall, 
Tremont Temple. 

2.45 p.M. College Centers Conference, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

3 P.M. Public Meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society at Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple. Address by Clinton N. Howard, 
Rochester, N.Y., Chairman of the National 
United Committee for Law Enforcement. Sub- 
ject, ‘“‘The Rock of the American Republic’’. 

3.30 P.M. Senexet House (The Retreat, Inc.) 
at King’s Chapel. Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., Dr. John H. Lathrop, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees and Dr. William L. Sullivan will speak ; 
William Roger Greeley will preside. 

4 p.M. Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society in the 
Directors’ Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4-6 p.m. Afternoon tea will be served at 
25 Beacon Street under the auspices of the 
Hospitality Committee, for delegates and 
friends. 

5. P.M. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
conducted by Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West 
Newton, Mass. 

5 p.m. Annual Meeting of the Guild of 
Parish Workers at Bulfinch Place Church. Miss 
Katherine Stokes and Miss Hdith L. Jones, 
hostesses. 

7 pM. Public Meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice at the Old South 
Meeting House. Speakers: Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., subject, ‘‘Peace and 
Disarmament’’?; Professor Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana, Cambridge, Mass., subject, 
“With Shaw in Moscow’’. 

8 p.M. Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 


“Unitarian Laymen’s League at Lorimer Hall, 


Tremont Temple. Speakers to be announced. 


TUESDAY 


8 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Boston City 
Club. Election of Officers. 

9 A.M, Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev, J. Harry 
Hooper, Hingham, 


Association will take place. The Associa- 
tion will consider the important business 
of closer cooperation with the Universal- 
ists, and will listen to addresses by vari- 
ous speakers, including Rey. Arthur I. 
Agnew of the Unitarian church of Belfast, 
Ireland, who last year preached the Anni- 
versary sermon. The Unitarian Social 
Service Council and the Religious Arts 
Guild will also hold their annual meetings. 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, one of 
the most distinguished Unitarian women 
in the country, who is president of Mills 
College of Oakland, Calif., will deliver 
two addresses Wednesday, the first at the 
meeting of the General Alliance, and the 
second, the Ware lecture, at a _ public 
meeting in the Arlington Street Church. 

Annual meetings of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Association, the Unitarian 
Hlistorical Society, and the Meadville 
Alumni <Association, and in the evening 
the Unitarian Festival, will take place 
Thursday. The Young People’s Religious 
Union and the Tuckerman School Associa- 
tion will hold their annual meetings Fri- 
day. 

The complete program of Anniversary 
Week follows: 


9.45 A.M. One Hundred and Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Tremont Temple. Delegates and life 
members will be admitted by tickets to the 
floor, The galleries will be open to the public. 
Devotional service conducted by Rev. J. Ray- 
mond Cope, Roslindale. 

Annual Address by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
President of the Association. 

Announcements and appointment of com- 
mittees. 

Necrology 1931-32. 

Report of Fellowship Committee and wel- 
come to new ministers, Dr. George F. Pat- 
terson. 

Greetings from the Universalist General Con- 
vention, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Convention. 

“Cooperation in Areas of Conflict’”’, Clarence 
I). Pickett, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 

Report on Work of Department of Social 
Relations, Dr. Robert C. Dexter. 

Report on Work of Department of Religious 
Edueation, Waitstill H. Sharp. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Election of Officers. 

2 p.m. Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (Continued). Devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Robert T. Weston, 
Trenton. 

Report on Work of Department of Church 
Extension, Rev. Charles R. Joy. 

“Renewing the Ministry’, Dr. 
Snow, President of Meadville 
School, Chicago. 

Greetings from Great Britain and Ireland, 
Rev. Arthur L. Agnew, Belfast, Ireland. 

Reports of the Committees on Credentials, 
Ballots and Resolutions. 

Adjournment. 


Sydney B. 
Theological 


4 p.m. Junior Alliance Conference, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.30 P.M. International Work Conference, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

5 p.m. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
conducted by Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, Second 
Church, Boston, 

6 p.m. Annual Meeting and Supper of the 
Unitarian Social Service Council, Arlington 


Street Church Parish Hall. Speakers: John B. 
Nash, Esq., New York City, “The Social Serv- 
ice Council: Aims and Accomplishments” ; 
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Clarence BH. Pickett, Philadelphia, HExecutive 
Secretary of the American Friends Service 
Committee, “The Friends Service Committee’. 


Open to the public. 

8 p.M. Annual Meeting of the Religious 
Arts Guild at Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
First Church. Speaker and subject to be an- 
nounced, 


8.15 P.M. Public Meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Jnion at the Arlington 


Street Church. Address by Dana MeL. Greeley, 
President of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Address by Professor Harold BH. B. 
Speight, Dartmouth College. 


WEDNESDAY 


9 A.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Robert 
H. Schacht, Jr., Providence, R.I. 

10 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference in the Edward Bverett Hale Chapel 
of the First Church, 64 Marlboro Street. The 
speaker will be Professor J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer of Cambridge. Open to ministers only. 

10 A.M. Forty-second Annual Meeting of 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in Tremont Temple. 
Annual Reports. Business. A collection will be 
taken for the missionary work of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. Brief addresses by Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake, Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Horace West- 
wood, Boston, Mass. 

12.45 p.m. Luncheon and informal meet- 
ing of former students of Harvard Divinity 
School (Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity), in Bulfinch Place Church. 

2.30 p.M. Public meeting of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women in Tremont Temple. The 
devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Ad- 
dress by Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Presi- 
dent of Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

4.30 p.M. Mrs. Louis C. Cornish invites the 
wives and widows of ministers to the Parish 
House of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brookline, at Coolidge Corner, immediately 
after the afternoon meeting of the Alliance. 
There will be an illustrated lecture, ‘Notable 
Gardens of Scotland’, by Mrs. John Carroll 
Perkins, followed by supper. 

4.30 P.M. Religious Education Conference, 
Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.30 P.M. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Friendly Links will be on the fifth floor, 25 
Beacon Strect, to meet all interested in this 
work. 

5. P.M. Vesper Service at the First Church 
under the auspices of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. Service conducted by John 
Morton of Bernardston. Prayer by Miss Mary 
Dennison of Framingham. Sermon by Roger 
Hamilton of Worcester. 

5.30 P.M. Evening Alliance delegates’ din- 
ner conference, Berkeley Lunch, 836 Boylston 
Street. 

8. p.M. The Ware Lecture will be given in 
the Arlington Street Church by Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, President of Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif. Her subject will be ‘America 
and the Spiritual Frontier’, The President of 
the Association will preside and Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of Buffalo will conduct the devotional 
service. 


THURSDAY 


9. A.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The address will be given by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Arlington Street Church, Boston. Com- 
munion Service will follow. 

9.45 A.M. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society in the Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel of the First Church. Devotional 
Service conducted by Rey. James L. Adams of 
Salem, Mass. Business meeting. Address by 
Professor Angus H. MacLean, St. Lawrence 


University, on ‘The School-Room and the 
School”. 
10 A.M. Massachusetts Social Service Com- 


mittee of the General Alliance in the Arlington 
Street Church Vestry, 353 Boylston Street. 

11. A. Cheerful Letter Conference, Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

11. AM. Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Unitarian MHistorical Society in King’s 
Chapel. Address: ‘Liberals and Liberty Four 
Hundred Years Ago” by Professor George 
Lincoln Burr of Cornell University. Rev. 
Charles A. Place will give a preliminary re- 


port upon “Colonial Church Buildings in 
Charge of Unitarians’’. 
12.30 p.m. Luncheon of Shoalers at Twen- 


tieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. 
12.30 p.M. Luncheon and annual meeting 


of the Meadville Alumni Association in Bul- 
finch Place Church. Address by Rey. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass. 
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2. p.m. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society (Continued). Unfinished 
business. Group conferences. Leaders: Kinder- 
garten and Primary—Miss Annie BE. Pousland, 
Salem, Mass.; Junior—Professor Marie Cole 
Powell, Boston; Senior—Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
New York City; Superintendents—Miss Martha 
C. Stimson, Philadelphia, Penn. Address by 
Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale University on 
“Has the Modern World Outgrown the Bible?’ 

2.30 P.M. Post Office Mission Conference, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

6.30 P.M. Unitarian Festival at the Statler 
Hotel, Park Square, Boston. William C. Craw- 
ford, Chairman of the Festival Committee and 
Toastmaster. Addresses by Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, Rev. Arthur L. Agnew, Rey. Wil- 


liam H, Gysan. 
FRIDAY 


9 A.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Dudley 
H. Ferrell, Second Church, Boston. 

10 A.M. Conference of Alliance Presidents, 
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Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 64 Marlboro 
Street (corner of Berkeley Street). 

12.30 p.m. Tuckerman School Association 
Annual Meeting. Luncheon at- First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. Address, 
“Christian Graces in a Changing World”, Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President of Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. f r 

5.30 p.m. Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Young People’s Religious Union at the 
First Unitarian Church, Court Hill, Worcester, 


Mass. 
6.15 p.m. Annual Banquet, Y. P. R. U. 
7.30 P.M. Devotional Service in the church 


conducted by Rev. Edward W. McGlenen, West- 
borough, Mass. 


8 p.m. Annual Business Meeting in the 
church. 
SATURDAY 
2.30 p.M. Outdoor Picnic of the Greater 


Boston Federation of the Y. P. R. U. will be 
held at Babson Park, Wellesley Hills. 


Pacific Coast Conferences Clarify 
Function of Unitarian Church 


Central section meets at Berkeley, Calif., southern section at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and northern section at Portland, Ore. 


BERKELEY B. BLAKE 


Coast Conference were held at 

Berkeley, Calif. April 12 and 13; at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., April 14 and 15; 
and at Portland, Ore., April 20 to 22. 


G ‘coast 0 meetings of the Pacific 


The conference at Berkeley was opened 
with a dinner under the auspices of the 
Hosmer Chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
Dr. William E. Ritter, professor emeritus 
of zoology at the University of California, 
spoke on the subject, “Individual Man as 
a Unified Whole, and as a part of nature 
as a Unified Whole’. Dr. Ritter divided 
scientists into two groups one of which 
he called the naive, concerned primarily 
with the accumulation of sense data, and 
the other the philosophical, concerned with 
synthesizing scientific knowledge into a 
coordinate philosophy. Darwin, he said, 
was a naturalist. “I believe’, Dr. Ritter 
said, “that Darwin never fully grasped 
the theological and philosophical signifi- 
cance of the work he accomplished.” 

Wednesday morning Dr. EH. Z. Rowell, 
assistant professor of public speaking at 
the University of California, spoke on 
“The Functions of the Unitarian Church, 
from the Laymen’s Point of View’. The 
primary function of the church, he said, 
should be the moral one. All churches 
would not be alike because different func- 
tions would be served in a different way 
in different localities and among different 
groups of people. 

The three particular challenges to the 
modern church, Dr. Rowell said, were 
these: 

First, that while we of today are rich 
in ideas and books, we are poor in a posi- 
tive ability to lay down definite principles 
of truth, morality, and of social relations. 
Second, there exists today such a breach 
between religion and life that instead of 
being the leader, religion is a follower at 
the heels of life. Third, there is an ever- 
closing threat that we are going to lose 
faith in man. Man probably never has 
been more willing to violate the challenge 
of the ideals of the higher life at his 


own hurt than he is today. To keep faith 
in man is one of the great functions of 
the church. 

Dr. Rowell was followed by Dr. C. 8. S. 
Dutton, of the Unitarian church of San 
Francisco, Calif., who discussed the 
same subject from the minister’s point of 
view. He emphasized that the duty of the 
church was to show that life is extremely 
interesting to those who live creatively. 
“In religion”, he said, “we mean by free- 
dom that religion is something that is 
constantly growing, that we are finding 
out more about it all the time—to em- 
phasize that religion as a plus thing in 
life, to emphasize that all of life is a 
plus thing is one of the great functions 
of the church.” Catholicity, in the sense 
of universality, is another great function 
of the church. Dr. Dutton protested 
against being classed as a Protestant be 
cause he was not a Protestant. “I am a 
liberal’, he said. 

The ministers and a few of the laymen 
met at the Faculty Club of the University 
of California and listened to an address 
by Rabbi Rudolph Coffee of the Temple 
Sinai of Berkeley. At the same time the 
Associate Alliance of Northern California 
met in the parish hall of the Berkeley 
church for luncheon and reports from the 
various branches. After luncheon, follow- 
ing an organ recital and a devotional 
service, Miss Lucy Ward Stebbins, dean 
of women at the University of California, 
spoke on the subject, “Has Religion a 
Place in the Students’ Philosophy of 
Life?” 

The southern section of the Pacific Coast 
Conference met in the beautiful new 
church at Santa Barbara, Calif. The ar- 
rangements were largely in the hands of 
Rev. Ransom F. Carver, minister of the 
church, and Dr. Charles Jacobs of the 
Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College. 
The meetings opened the evening of April 
14 with Dr. Jacobs presiding and Dr. 
Horace Westwood, mission preacher of the 
Laymen’s League, preaching the confer- 
ence sermon. Dr. Westwood pleaded for 
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vision on the part of the church that 
would enable its people to see the prob- 
lems of life and conduct in the perspective 
of centuries. He spoke of the apparent lack 
of appreciation of the significance of the 
life of Jesus, and how important in the 
light of history the significant things of 
that day have become. “We should strive 
to appreciate those things of our time”, 
he said, “which are truly significant, and 
to live in such a way as to help in their 
realization.” 

The next morning the discussion was 
opened by Paul B. d’Horr, of the Unita- 
rian parish of Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. 
@Horr portrayed some of the significant 
thought movements of history and in dis- 
cussing our own Unitarian history showed 
how each generation was divided into 
conservatives and radicals and how they 
were followed in the next generation by 
the new conservatives occupying the posi- 
tion of the former radicals while the new 
radicals had pushed on to new ground. He 
summed up the function of the liberal 
church as the duty of overcoming super- 
stition and dogma “until the only Trinity 
that shall remain will be the Trinity of 
man, woman, and child’. 

Rev. Howard B. Bard of the Unitarian 
chureh of San Diego, Calif., presented the 
minister’s point of view. He emphasized 
as among the functions of a liberal church 
the following: 1. The function of inform- 
ing, teaching, and clarifying; 2. The 
function of bringing people to understand 
more fully the nature and significance of 
human life; 3. The function of raising 
pertinent questions as to the value of the 
social and economical systems in and 
through which we live; 4. “The function 
of leading men and women through a 
knowledge of the universe and of the self 
to that something which is indefinable 
and yet which is recognizable when it is 
met, which we call spirituality, and which 
is really the sense of kinship with the 
Eternal.” 

Among the delegates of the conference 
were Dr. Sheldon Sheppard of the First 
Universalist Church of Los Angeles, Dr. 
W. GC. Selleck of the Universalist church 
of Riverside, Calif., and Rev. R. D. Cran- 
mer of the Universalist church of Santa 
Paula, Calif. Dr. Sheppard spoke briefly 
saying that the function of the liberal 
church is to produce liberals, “not as hold- 
ing particular dogmas but as holding a 
certain attitude which we call liberal 
toward beliefs’. 

Luncheon was served in the parish hall 
of the church and Rey. BH. Burdette 
Backus of the Unitarian church of Los 
Angeles spoke on his trip to Europe, con- 
trasting conditions as he found them in 
1918 and as he found them in 1931. Dr. 
Selleck made an eloquent and vigorous 
plea for a closer cooperation of all liberals 
—particularly the Universalists, the lib- 
eral Quakers, and the Unitarians. He 
spoke of the abandonment of doctrines of 
traditional Christianity by increasing 


numbers of liberals and of the desperate 
need to which the liberal church should 
be addressing itself of redefining the es- 
sence of Christian life and thinking in 
terms of the present day. 

Following Dr. Selleck’s address, tea was 
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served for the visitors in the garden of 
the Montecito home of Mrs. Edward Cun- 
ningham of the Santa Barbara church. 


The northern section of the Pacific 
Coast Conference opened its meetings at 
the Church of Our Father, in Portland, 
Ore., on the evening of April 20. Rev. 
Albert E. Kristjanssen of the Icelandic 
Liberal Church of Seattle, Wash., who 
has been very active in unemployment re- 
lief work in Seattle, made a stirring plea 
for the church to take the position of 
leadership in the reorganization of the 
social order which its ideals of human 
brotherhood demand. He felt that it is 
impossible for the church to minister 
spiritually to people who are in grave 
physical want. His plea, however, was 
not merely one to the institution of the 


Registered 


Most reasoning is desire dressed in a 
little rationality.—Will Durant. 
There are but three absolute virtues: 


detachment, courage and the sense of re- 
sponsibility —Arthur Schniteler. 


To feel assured that one is indeed a son 
of God, one must live like a son of God. 
—Charles Edward Jefferson. 


A great lot of the formulas which our 
fathers foisted on us and which we duly 
resented as merely disgusting cant, are 
true.—Albert J. Nock. 


An indifferent agnosticism is evil; but 
a restless and dissatisfied agnosticism is a 
great good.—Willard L. Sperry. 


church. Its task was one calling for gen- 
eral personal sacrifice. 

The following morning was devoted to 
business and reports from the churches. 
Rey. J. B. Tonkin of the Unitarian church 
of Vancouver, B. C., Canada, and Rev. 
Fred Alban Weil of the Unitarian church 
of Salem, Ore., were the principal speak- 
ers at a supper served by the young 
people of the church. 

Speaking on the subject, “What Is It 
to Be Religious?”’, Mr. Tonkin empha- 
sized religion as an art of living, the 
necessary element of which was imagina- 
tive sympathy. It was this, he said, which 
made Jesus the great religious genius 
which he was. He summed up his address 
in the words, “To be religious is to have 
the vision of the reality that lies behind 
the passing show of life and to have it 
with such conviction that it leads to ac- 
tion in the making of a creative life. 
Religion is the union of the imaginative 
vision and of the creative deed express- 
ing that vision in terms of life.” 

Mr. Weil’s subject was, “Seeking the 
Reality of Religion”. Briefly, he said that 
religion is not the acceptance of a form 
of belief, neither is it a finished product 
of any sort. The reality of religion which 
we ean find is at best only fragmentary, 
but it is to be found in beauty and truth 
and love and righteousness and in “all 
those indefinable values that constitute 
the overtones of life’. 
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Dr. Blake was the last speaker on the 
evening program. Briefly calling atten- 
tion to the falling-off in the number of 
Unitarian churches, he appealed to the 
conference for a serious consideration of 
the problems represented by that falling-off. 

The following morning was devoted to 
the young people. Miss Jean Whitesmith, 
daughter of Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith of 
the Unitarian church of Eugene, Ore., 
spoke of the problems of the young people’s 
group in Eugene and of the difficulty of 
interesting them in anything except social 
affairs and of their diffidence even there. 
Earl Minar of the Portland young 
people’s society spoke of the growth of 
the young people’s activities in Portland 
and their serious attention to religious 
problems as evidenced by their programs. 
The suggestion was entertained that dis- 
trict federations of the Young People’s 
Religious Union be organized similar to 
those in the East. 


Install Rev. Norman D. Fletcher 
As Minister of Montclair Church 


The installation service of Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher as minister of the Unitarian 
church of Montclair, N.J., was held April 
24. Rev. Edwin Fairley, associate secre- 
tary of the department of religious educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, gave the readings. A sermon appro- 
priate to the opening of a new ministry 
was preached by Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop of the Church of the Saviour of 
Brooklyn. 

At the close of the sermon Frederic G. 
Melcher, president of the board of trus- 
tees, advanced from the congregation as 
its representative to install Mr. Fletcher. 
Mr. Melcher -had himself written this 
part of the service, which combined the 
liturgical qualities of the King James ver- 
sion and modern liberal thoughtin an effec- 
tive way. The prayer of installation was 
given by Rey. Hubert Wright of Glen Rock, 
N.J. Rey. Alson H. Robinson of the Unita- 
rian church of Plainfield, N.J., gave the 
charge to the congregation. Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish brought the greetings from the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
whole fellowship of Unitarian churches, 
and Rey. George D. Hulst, president of 
the Montclair Ministerial Association, 
brought greetings from the community. 
Mr. Fletcher pronounced the benediction. 

On the following evening a reception 
was given to Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, at- 
tended by members of the church and by 
representatives from the other churches 
and from the various educational insti- 
tutions of the city. 


Unitarians Enjoy Old Hymns 


As the result of newspaper announce- 
ments to the effect that Dr. William S. 
Nichols would preach on “The Religion of 
Seth Parker” and the congregation sing 
appropriate evangelistic revival songs, the 
congregation at the morning service of the 
Unitarian church of Montpelier, Vt., April 
24, was doubled. A special song sheet of 
selected gospel hymns was distributed, and 
the singing was of an enthusiasm rarely 
equalled. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


What seems to thy dim 
eyes a stain, in God’s 
pure sight may only be 
a scar, brought from 
some well-won field. 


Committee on Pensions 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR :— 

Mr. Duncan’s recent article again calls 
the attention of the fellowship to the min- 
isterial pensions. 

I would like to make an announcement 
in connection with this whole matter. A 
resolution was introduced by Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes, representing the friendly in- 
terest of Several ministers and laymen, at 
the Philadelphia Conference, in effect call- 
ing the whole matter of ministerial pen- 
sions anew to the consideration of the 
Fellowship. It seemed to be expected that 
a committee would be appointed. As Mr. 
Duncan has well pointed out, no one in 
our Fellowship fails to appreciate the 
work of the Pension Society and in my 
judgment the opening of this whole 
matter for advice and consultation be- 
longed first to the Pension Society, which 
is an independent organization. Accord- 
ingly, I sent the resolution to the officers 
of the Pension Society and asked their 
advice. 

A few days ago the Pension Society 
asked the president of the Association to 
appoint a committee to take the whole 
subject of ministerial pensions under con- 
sideration. Before Mr. Duncan’s article ap- 
peared, the committee had been appointed. 
The membership is as follows: 

Rev. Herbert Hitchen, chairman, of 
West Newton, Mass., recently of Dunkirk, 
N.Y., who has been nominated for the 
presidency of the Ministerial Union. 

Joseph Allen of White Plains, N.Y. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Percival Brundage of West 
Mass., recently of New York. 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brook- 
Ihyad, INN 

Reginald L. Robbins of Milton, Mass., 
the law firm of Scaife & Robbins. 

Arthur B. Smith of Milton, a director 
of this Association and long a member of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Hitchen expects to call the first 
meeting of the committee some time dur- 
ing Anniversary Week. 

Boston, MASs, Louis C. CorNISH. 


Newton. 


Canron, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian church April 11: Parish com- 
mittee, H. Helm Clayton, William L. 
Howard and Mrs. Eliza R. Sumner; trus- 
tees of the ministerial fund, Charles H. 
French, Charles Howe French, Frank D. 
Sumner, Joseph W. Wattles and Joseph 
W. Wattles, 8rd; collector, Waldo D. 
Kettendorf ; auditing committee, Albion D. 
Wilde, H. Helm Clayton and Joseph W. 
Wattles. 
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DIRECT Oa 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | |THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PLAN THIS SPRING 


. .. for a successful League chapter next 
year. The following bulletins will help 
you. Send for copiesif you do not have 
them at hand. 


“Chapter Officer’s Book”—mapping 
out the whole field of chapter activities 
and programs. 

“Chapter Program Making”—24 pages 
of suggestions and samples. 

“Your Chapter Programs”—Describing 
six types of meetings and listing 42 
subjects. 


“Timely Chapter Programs”—Supple- 
menting the above. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
EK. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


59701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


The Summer Work Committee invites 
your assistance in its 


Children’s Gardens 
Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year bein receive 
credited by Dartmouth and ether collcee cad 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable Rates, Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


| day, 10.50 a.m., 
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Radio Services 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: Boston, Mass., Unita- 
rian Hour, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, pro- 
fessor of applied Christianity at the Crane 
Theological School. Sunday, 2 p.m., WBZ; 
Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tues- 
day, 9.30 p.M., WMAQ; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 p.m., 
WSMK; Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles 
Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., WDRC; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell. 
Sunday, 6.30 p.m., KNX; Lancaster, Pa.. 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
WGAL; Minneapolis, Minn., Rey. John H. 
Dietrich, Sunday, 10.30 a.m... WDGY; 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Tuesday, 2.15 p.m. CKAC; New 
Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 Am., WNBH; Springfield, 
Mass., Rey. Owen Whitman Eames, Sun- 
WBZA; Syracuse, N.Y., 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Sunday, 
11.30 a.m. WEBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell, Wednesday, 8 P.M., 
WMBR; Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., WIAG; Ac- 


' count must be taken of the differences in 


| Margaret B. Barnard, 


standard time. 


Personals 


Mrs. “Mary Pratt Potter and Rev. 
members of the 
Unitarian church of Greenfield, Mass., 
have been elected delegate-at-large and 
alternate, respectively, to the Republican 


National Convention in June. 


Rev. Mary Andrews Conner of North- 
field, Mass., gave the opening address at 
the Y. W. C. A., conference in Springfield, 


q April 15-17, and conducted the devotional 


' service of the closing 


vespers Sunday 


| afternoon. 


William Roger Greeley of the Unitarian 
parish of Lexington, Mass., is a member 
of the committee on large-scale operations 
of President Hoover’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, which 


) recently submitted its report. 


John Orth, the last surviving pupil of 
Liszt and a pianist and composer of repute, 
died in Boston, Mass., May 3. Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, minister-emeritus of the 
Bulfinch Place Church, conducted the 
funeral services. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The annual Proctor Academy banquet 
will be held Friday evening, May 20 at 
6.30 p.m. at the Hotel Commander, 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. For the 


first time the banquet will be sponsored 
by “The Friends of Proctor Association”. 


William Roger Greeley will be the toast- 
master, and the principal speaker will be 
Roger T. Twitchell, headmaster of the 
Browne and Nichols School of Cambridge. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
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General Alliance will also speak, and 
brief remarks will be made by the presi- 
dent of the senior class, a representative 
of the three lower classes and by Carl 
B. Wetherell. The addresses will be fol- 
lowed by dancing. 

The chairman of the banquet committee 
is Charles S. Bolster, 1 Federal Street, 
3oston, Mass. 


GRADUATION 
GIFTS 


The following are suggested as 
particularly appropriate as gifts 
to graduates from the church 
schools, public or private schools 
or colleges: 


Hymn and Tune Book With Services 
—Cloth, 

This book contains 546 hymns of 
which more than one-half are taken 
from earlier books and represent the 
best of the older hymnology. It is the 
book in use in most of the Unitarian 
churches. 


Great Companions—Compiled by 
Robert French Leavens—Cloth, $3.00 

Readings on the meaning and con- 
duct of life by great writers of the 
ages. 

The Soul of the Bible—Edited by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce—Leather, .. $2.50 

Selected passages from the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 
arranged as synthetic readings, in Bib- 
lical order. 

The Message of Man—"Edited 
Stanton Coit—Leather, 

Probably the finest collection of 
ethical Scriptures extant. 

William Howard Taft—By 
H. Cotton, 

This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 

One Thousand Sayings of History— 
By Walter Fogg, $5.00 

Graphic pictures in prose giving com- 
plete information concerning the au- 
thor and the circumstances under 
which these famous quotations were 
uttered. 

A Modern Theism—By Minot Simons, 

$1.75 
will reassure you, 
that life is worth 


by 


Edward 


A book which 
or your friends, 
living. 

Selected Readings in Character Edu- 
cation— By Dennis C. Troth, .... $3.50 


These readings have been carefully 
chosen from the best material by the 
recognized writers in this field, both 
in the United States and Europe. 


Stamping the name of the in- 
dividual in gold on the front 
cover on any of the above books, 
$.30 additional. 

THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Association 
The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 


transaction of other business will 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 


for the choice of officers and the 
be held in Boston, Mass., at 
May 24, 1932, beginning at 
9.45 A.M. 

Water R. Hunt, Secretary. 


American Unitarian 


of other business will be held in 
beginning at 9.45 a.m. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society 

The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 

tarian Sunday School Society for the 

choice of officers and the transaction 

Church, on Thursday, May 26, 1932, 

ANNIE E. PousLanp, Clerk 


Boston, Mass., at Hale Chapel, First 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., The Stonestep, 2009-F 
Street. Home for Visitors. Near White House 
and Auditorium. (Garage). Recommended by 
American Automobile Association. 


WANTED: Opportunities to preach without 
remuneration. (But traveling expenses may be 
paid.) I will gladly substitute for any min- 
ister who desires a Sunday off—if he will take 
the risk !—or serve some chureh hard hit by 
the depression. Henry W. Pinkham, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


We've had this car for years and never 
had a wreck.’ “You mean we've had this 
wreck for years and neyer had a ear.” 

—Presbyterian Magazine. 


Epitaph in an WEnglish churchyard: 
“Sacred to the memory of Major Brush, 
Royal Artillery, who was killed by the 
accidental discharge of a pistol by his 
orderly, April 14, 1831. Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 


Is this sound ?— 


Believe your beliefs 

And doubt your doubts, 

And don’t make the mistake of 
Believing your doubts 

And doubting your beliefs. 


It is related that Babs Rinehart, grand- 
child of Mary Roberts Rinehart, the 
novelist, was taken one day for a ride. 
On their way they passed a large orphan 
asylum. Said the elder one, “That is the 
place where little boys and girls live 
who haven’t any fathers and mothers. 
Would you like to go to see them some 
day and take them something nice? And 
what would it be?’ Babs looked long and 
earnestly at the building, then quietly 
said: “I’d like to take them some fathers 
and mothers.” 


True story in The Christian Advocate: 
The ladies’ aid society was having a meet- 
ing. Said the treasurer, ‘““We need just $80, 
and I suggest that each one of our eighty 
members contribute $1 apiece and the 
amount will be quickly raised.” But the 
women were horrified. Said one, “I am 
sure that would never work. Why, the 
women would not be getting a single thing 
for their dollars!’ After considerable agi- 
tation and controversy concerning the 
money, the women seconded a motion to 
give a dinner charging each member fifty 
cents, each member to bring her husband 
who would also contribute fifty cents. No 
one thought for a moment of the work 
involved, or the cost of the food to be 
donated. So everyone was happy. ‘For’, 
they explained, ‘now we will be getting 
something for our money.” 


“I believe it’s my duty to state my 
views”, writes Mike Clarke, a man in 
West Tennessee, to his home paper. “I 
have taken my own case, for instance. I 
see my mistakes, and many others have 
acted likewise. I bought a Ford instead of 
a farm and it is worn out, but the farm 
I figured on is still O.K. I invested in a 
radio instead of a cow, and the radio 
gives static instead of milk. I am feeding 
five nice hounds which answer to the 
names of Red, Red Wing, Slobber, Jake, 
and Bayrum, instead of five pigs. I had 
our piano tuned instead of the well cleaned 
out. I spent all my cash in 1928 and used 
my credit in 1929 and traded up my future 
wages on instalments in 1930, so hard 
times caught me in bad shape last fall. If 
I had spent my last ten dollars for flour 
and meat instead of gas and oil, I’d have 
been O.K. ... I’m on a cash basis now 
but I’ve got no cash... I had four dollars 
saved up for a rainy day, it turned dry 
and I spent the four dollars for two inner 
tubes. ... I’m worried plumb to the bone 
and my wife’s kinfolks are coming over 
next Tuesday to spend two weeks.” 
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Unitarian Service 


| 
| Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Ir. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8800 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. 
with bath, $3-$5. 


; Room 
Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. 


BOSTON 


Phone, Capitol 2900 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


Contribute 
Without Cost 


to 


YOURSELF 


By ordering your books through 
The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., you can 


promptly obtain books of all 
publishers at publishers’ prices 
and at the same time contribute 
to the work of the Unitarian 
Fellowship. Telephone Capitol 
3660. 


Your orders are solicited. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
old 


new address. 


address 
as well 


please send 


as 


May 12 1932! 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THBP DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany,,| 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning) 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday) 
of each month. All seats free at all services., 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All] 
welcome, | 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686)., 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster.. 
11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon by Prof.. 
John Baillie, D.D, 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND’ CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev., 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the} 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist.. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.M., Morning} 
service. | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd} 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church) 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS\—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service 
Sunday at 11 A.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th} 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends} 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office# 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROCKLYN.—Churchi 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroet 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown} 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jayy 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 A.M. 
Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


Make A Job 
and 


Help A Needy Woman 


In this time of distress, it is the duty of || 
every woman who can afford to do so, to 
hire some worthy woman for the simple } 
household tasks. Many thoroughly efficient 
people are out of work through no fault | 
of their own. Come in and talk it over with } 
them and adjust the money considerations, | 
to your mutual satisfactions. 


Boston Employment Agency 


52 FAYETTE STREET, BOSTON 


Supervised by Telephone 
Mrs. H. G. Preston Sweet Devonshire 7910 
22 Years Personal Service BEstablished 1890 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 

counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing, 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


